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SUMMARY AND PROSPECTS 





The Indonesian economy has shown remarkable resiliency to shocks 
in the world economy during 1981 and 1982. Growth in real GDP 
terms in 1981 was a preliminary 7.8 percent and average per capita 
income rose to over $500. 


While recessionary demand in the West has caused serious shortfalls 
in Indonesian exports of non-oil commodities and, more recently, at 
least temporary cutbacks in oil exports, substantial foreign ex- 
change reserves and an excellent international credit rating should 
be sufficient to finance the balance of payments deficits expected 
over the next 2-3 years. Although budgetary revenues may not rise 
in real terms during the period 1982-84, past budgetary surpluses 
can be drawn down to keep government development and investment 
programs moving ahead. Growth will likely be lower in 1982, per- 
haps as low as 6-6.5 percent, but this is still good considering 
the effects of Western recession on interdependent developing 
economies such as Indonesia. 


While the prospect of reduced Western demand for oil and non-oil 
commodities for the near term may influence the pace of government 
planning and implementing of major projects, there will continue 

to be excellent opportunities for American business. Major govern- 
ment projects in agriculture, energy, minerals (notably coal), and 
heavy industry ensure a growing demand for American consulting ex- 
pertise and capital equipment. There is also a growing market for 
raw and processed agricultural products and a wide range of sophis- 
ticated equipment for use in private and public laboratories, of- 
fices, classrooms, and businesses. Indonesia is an extremely 
competitive marketplace, however, and the degree of competitiveness 
for American exporters has been further exacerbated in recent months 
by a slow depreciation of the rupiah against the dollar and a con- 
comitant appreciation of the rupiah against the currencies of major 
U.S. competitors. In addition, the recent implementation of new 
government policies and procedures in the area of export counter- 
purchase has made export sales to Indonesia more complex and com- 
plicated than in the past. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 1981 





While preliminary statistics on economic activity in 1981 are still 
tentative, it is evident that Indonesia is succeeding in weathering 
world economic difficulties rather well. With a preliminary real 





GDP growth of 7.8 percent in 1981, the World Bank stated that Indo- 
nesia's per capita income rose to $520 and the country thus grad- 
uated from the ranks of a low-income developing country to a middle- 
income developing country. While the main stimulus to growth came 
from a real growth of 22 percent in government expenditures, private 
investment activity was also strong. On the supply side, Indonesia 
continued its major successes in rice production which has brought 
the country to near self-sufficiency in rice. Based on official 
statistics, rice output rose 10 percent in 1981 after a record in- 
crease of 13 percent in 1980. Despite weakening external demand, 
0il production also rose as a response to stepped-up exploration 
activities in recent years. Manufacturing growth was below average 
after the record 21 percent growth in 1980 at least partially due to 
reduced rural demand resulting from export shortfalls in rubber, 
coffee, and timber. 


Rapid GDP growth in 1981 was accompanied by moderation in the growth 
of monetary aggregates, a marked slowdown in price inflation, anda 
substantial increase in bank credit to the private sector. Total 
liguidity in 1981 grew by only 26 percent as opposed to 48 percent 
in 1980 mainly as a result of a smaller expansion in net foreign 
assets of the banking system. Domestic price increases reflected 
this slowdown in monetary growth as well as increased supplies of 


food commodities and lower import prices. The increase in the con- 
sumer price index was only 7 percent in 1981, compared with 17 per- 
cent in 1980 and 28 percent in 1979. Although the CPI went up 
sharply in January as a result of the oil price increase, the March 
1981-March 1982 rate is still under 10 percent, an indication that 
inflation may well be held to 12 percent for 1982. Total loans to 
the private sector (both enterprises and individuals) rose by 42 
percent in 1981 compared with 32 percent in 1980. The private sec- 
tor thus continued to enjoy a significantly larger expansion in bank 
credits than have public sector enterprises. Some of this is due to 
the fact that public sector enterprises have received larger trans- 
fers from the budget for investment and expansion purposes, but much 
of the relative increase in private sector credit vis-a-vis credit 

to the public sector is due to the high priority government is giving 
to loans to small indigenous enterprises. Small scale credit rose 

by 110 percent in 1980 and by 86 percent in 1981 and was equivalent 
to 17 percent of total private sector credit outstanding as of Decem- 
ber 1981. 


EXTERNAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 





Indonesia's balance of payments during 1981/82 (April 1-March 30) 
moved substantially into deficit as a result of a slight decline in 





net oil-sector earnings, a substantial decline in non-oil exports, 
and a continuing rapid growth in imports. According to Bank Indo- 
nesia figures, net oil and LNG earnings were $10.1 billion dollars, 
down from $10.6 billion in 1980/81. Non-oil export earnings were 
only $4.2 billion in 1981/82, down 25 percent from 80/81 which in 
turn was 10 percent down from the record high of $6.2 billion reg- 
istered in 1979/80. Non-oil imports rose by 25 percent to $14.8 
billion in 1981/82, compared to an increase of 31 percent in 
1980/81. In the agricultural area, rice imports were down substan- 
tially, but these savings were nullified by a large increase in 
sugar imports. Imports by the private sector financed through free 
foreign exchange which account for about 65 percent of total imports 
were up only 19 percent in 1981/82 compared with 43 percent in 
1980/81. Public sector imports of equipment and machinery rose 
from $400 million to $1.3 billion during the year. The deficit on 
services remained rouchly unchanged from 1980/81 at $2.3 billion. 
Bank Indonesia's statistics released in March 1982 showed a current 
account deficit for 1981/82 of $2.8 billion and a basic deficit of 
$800 million. 


Projections on the balance of payments deficit for 1982/83 are so 
dependent on the world market demand for petroleum that even a 
prophet would tread warily. Bank Indonesia projections for 1982/83 
in March 1982 (prior to OPEC decision to cut Indonesian production 
to 1.3 million barrels per day) estimated net oil sector earnings 
would be down 7 percent to $9.4 billion, non-oil exports to rise 

26 percent to $5.3 billion, and the services deficit to rise 13 per- 
cent to $2.6 billion. Under this scenario, the current account 
deficit would be $4.9 billion which would be covered by project aid, 
foreign investment and borrowings, and $1.3 billion from reserves. 
With oil production at least for this quarter down and concomitant 
oil sector earnings down by about $300 million per month, a current 
account deficit in the $6 billion range for 82/83 is not impossible. 
The current account deficit should drop to a more manageable $1.5- 
3.5 billion annual range through 1985/86 as Western demand picks up 
and new Indonesian gas reserves come on stream, 


Financing even a deficit of this magnitude should not be unmanageable 
however. Official foreign exchange reserves were still over $6 bil- 
lion on March 31, 1982 and, in addition, the government can call on 
approximately $4.4 billion in reserves held in state banks. Indo- 
nesia's international credit is good; based on past borrowing history 
and strong long-term prospects, it should have little difficulty in 
raising $1 billion or so annually in the Eurocurrency market at com- 
petitive rates. Concessional commitments from bilateral and multi- 





lateral donors are expected to be about $1.75-2 billion annually 
for the next few years and other government credits in the form 

of suppliers' and buyers' credits can reasonably be expected to 
total $500-700 million per year. Public and publicly guaranteed 
disbursed and outstanding debt is $15.7 billion; including undis- 
bursed loans, it is about $27 billion. The debt service ratio for 
1982 as a percentage of net oil and non-oil exports is projected 
at approximately 16 percent. 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSE TO WESTERN RECESSION: 


OIL SUBSIDIES, BUDGET, AND EXPORT _PROMOTION 


The government took a number of in -, even courageous macro- 


economic decisions in late l1! and y 1982 which reflect well 
on Indonesia's ability me or through the current world eco- 
downturn. In > senior officials began to call for 
_— in the face serious shortfalls in non-oil exports 
difficulties in the oil sector. On 
get address, the government announced 
mekie petroleum etink 2s, thus cutting 
($1.6 billion). On January 5, 
substantial cut in subsidies and 
sonicke in the routine budget by stressing that the "best 
nts is a government that is responsible" and stating 
abeinet was a long and arduous str uggte which needed 
and courage to look at the facts. 


first time in at least 2 years with serious revenue 
constraints, the GOI a eee ae overall revenues and expenditures 
grow at only 12.3 percent in 1982/83 (April 1-March 30) as op- 
32 percent and 52 percent in the previous Fiscal Years 
and 1980/81, respectively. The government, by cutting oil 
food subsidies (and announcing that pay for soldiers and civil 
servants would not be raised) was able to announce a record growth 
in development expenditures of 34.5 percent while reducing routine 
expenditures by 6.7 percent. Major increases in the development 
budget were led by education, agriculture, and communication and 
transportation. As required by law and custom, the budget is bal- 
anced in the sense that total expenditures do not exceed total reve- 
nues from both domestic and foreign sources, including foreign aid 
grants and loan receipts. Oil corporation taxes, while projected 
to increase by only 6.4 percent, account for 66 percent of total 
domestic revenue (and 58 percent of total revenue) as opposed to 





70 percent and 62 percent, respectively, in 1981/82. The govern- 
ment plans to substantially increase non-oil tax revenues, particu- 
larly through improvement in tax administration. 


The government decision within the OPEC framework to limit produc- 
tion to 1.3 million barrels per day for the period April-June 1982 
will obviously seriously affect revenues for the 1982/83 budget. 

A budget shortfall of approximately $240-280 million per month can 
be expected as long as production remains at 1.3 million barrels. 
Assuming production rises again to 1.45-1.6 million barrels per 
day in the third and fourth quarters of 1982, however, it is con- 
Sidered doubtful that these revenue losses will seriously affect 
budgetary expenditures. The government significantly underspent 
under various expenditure headings during the foreign exchange 
boom period of 1978-81. This sterilization of foreign assets has 
resulted in substantial net government deposits with the banking 
system equal to nearly 40 percent of total government expenditures 
for 1981/82 which can now be drawn down to keep the development 
drive going. 


As a result of the substantial downturn in non-oil exports, the 
government initiated a series of measures designed to promote 
exports. In the latter part of 1981, export taxes were either 
removed or substantially reduced for a wide range of export com- 
modities. In January 1982, a broad range of policies was introduced 
to encourage exports. Seventeen new decrees, regulations, and cir- 
culars were issued at that time with the purpose of raising the 
profitability of export activities and improving competitiveness. 
These measures can be summarized under five main headings: 


1. Lifting the requirement to open letters of credit 
for commercial imports and abolishing the require- 
ment that proceeds in foreign exchange from non-oil 
exports must be surrendered to Bank Indonesia, 


Expanding export credit facilities and lowering 
interest rates on export credits, 


Instituting a system of export credit guarantees 
and export insurance, 


Improving a number of export and import proce- 
dures and regulations, and 


Reducing certain fees for the use of port and 
harbor facilities for exporters. 





While these procedures should, in the long term, liberalize trade 
and expand Indonesia's competitiveness, other measures introduced 

at the same time may have the opposite effect. These less conven- 
tional measures include policies to expand the use of national 

cargo carriers through regulations which discriminate against for- 
eign carriers and the introduction of an export counterpurchase 
policy for certain public sector contracts (details on pages 12? - 13 
Both these policies seem to be marked departures from earlier gov- 
ernment moves to continue to liberalize its already very open trade 
and payments regime. 


PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENTS 





world market for oil finally reached Indonesia at the 
g of 1982. Production fell from an average of 1.602 mil- 
rrels per day (mmbd) in 1981 to an average of 1.472 mmbd in 
onths of 1982. Complying with the March OPEC agree- 
limit its production to 1.3 mmbd, Indonesian production 
further to an average of 1:244 mmbd in March, as major pro- 
had difficulty selling their crude. 


officials, agreeing with OPEC's analysis of the world 
I demand balance, predict that the cutback is a temporary 
phenomenon and that full ie ak hits can resume in the third quarter. 
The GOI has not moved to postpone or cancel major projects or seri- 
the budget. It has moved to scrutinize routine ex- 
more closely and launched a modest campaign to conserve 
an effort to remove crude from the spot market, Indo- 
terminated its cross-purchase agreements with refiners 
S. This arrangement tied Indonesian purchases of prod- 
es of similar quantities of Indonesian crude and amounted 
)0,000 barrels per day. 


the market strengthens, Indonesia intends to quickly return to 

productior Pertamina projects that capacity will be over 
1. 64 eased in on last half of 1982 and plans for it to rise further 
in 1983. seetunas tes, drilling, which reached a new record of 244 
wells in 1981, appears set for another new high in 1982. Nine pro- 
duction sharing areas were awarded in 1981 and six more contracts 
have been signed so far in 1982. Foreign company expenditures on 
xploration, development, and production are budgeted to jump from 
$3.2 bitiion in 1981 to $4.2 billion in 1982. Despite the size of 
these commitments and the state of world oil demand, there has been 
little slippage in exploration and development plans. 





Domestic consumption increased at a slightly slower pace in 1981, 
up 10.5 percent over 1980. Nearly 1/3 of Indonesia's production 
Capacity is now needed to supply the domestic market. In January, 
the government moved to slow the growth of domestic consumption 
and to reduce the drain on the budget of the domestic fuel subsidy. 
It raised domestic fuel prices by approximately 60 percent across 
the board. Fuel subsidies are still budgeted to cost the GOI $1.4 
billion in FY 82/83. These will likely be higher because of the 
production cutback. The GOI will lose a percentage of the oil that 
it normally receives at cost from producers and will have to re- 
place it with oil at international prices. 


The government has made progress in its drive to diversify its 
energy sources in the last half year. It has signed four contracts 
with foreign firms for exploration and development of coal in 
Kalimantan. More contracts are expected to be signed shortly. 

In January, Pertamina entered into agreement with Union Oil Company 
for development of geothermal power in West Java. Three additional 
geothermal sites were put out for foreign company bids in April. 


The GOI has gone ahead with major projects in the energy sector and 
is considering others. In January, it signed an agreement with 
Kellogg and Thyssen for construction of a $1.3 billion aromatics 
complex to be located in South Sumatra. Exxon Chemical, Tonen 
Sekilya Kagaku and Pertamina finalized their joint venture agree- 
ment in April 1982 for the ethylene plant portion of the $2 billion 
olefins complex to be built in Aceh, Sumatra. Two refinery expan- 
sion projects are being considered. Plans for a 200,000 b/d grass 
roots refinery to be built in West Java will be moving forward in 

a year or so, and a revamping of the Sungai Gerong refinery in 
South Sumatra may move forward sooner. 


AGRICULTURE 


Indonesia produced huge rice crops in 1980 and 1981, and the wet 
season harvest this spring looks like another whopper although 
quality problems are reported. Meaningful output rises in other 
food crops are not yet being realized. 


Attention to Outer Islands 





Along with the country's population, agriculture is centered on the 
island of Java, which has the largest output of all major crops 
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except coffee, palm oil, rubber, and spices. Because of the nearly 
full exploitation of Java's potential agricultural land, gains for 
one crop like rice (whose production has been increasing steadily) 
tend to be losses for other crops like corn (whose production on 
Java has reportedly been falling). Significant net gains in Indo- 
nesia's agricultural output must come from the yield increases 
still feasible for all crops, or from opening new land areas 

off Java. 


The government plans a huge expansion of plantation crop agricul- 
ture off Java, using a "nucleus estate" pattern of production. 
Under this system, a large plantation firm will provide inputs and 
processing/marketing services to a large group of small farmers 
established in the immediate vicinity of the firm's central estate. 
Foreign investment in nucleus oil palm, cocoa, hybrid coconut, 
rubber, and sugar estates is being actively sought by the govern- 
ment. In the event that foreign equity involvement is not forth- 
coming, the government's plantation companies (PTP's and PNP's) 
will open the planned estates with government funding. In many 
cases, plantation labor and smallholders will be provided by the 
"transmigration" program which is resettling hundreds of thousands 
of Javanese families in less populated regions. 


Off-Java development schemes offer substantial opportunities for 
the sale of land clearing, tillage, and harvesting machinery, along 
with processing and transportation equipment. Consultant services 
may also be required for feasibility studies, project management, 
and training programs. Successful participation in government 
tenders for equipment and services often requires a substantial 
investment of resources by the prospective contractor in bid prep- 
aration and other groundwork. Companies which have established a 
local presence in related ventures have a distinct advantage in 
competing for this business. 


Although Indonesia has made impressive strides in agricultural out- 
put over the last decade, rising population and incomes have esca- 
lated the demand for basic agricultural inputs as well. Agricul- 
tural products not produced to a significant extent within Indonesia 
(e.g., cotton and wheat) face an increasing local demand. Indonesia 
has fallen to the status of minor rice importer, at least for the 
time being, but demand for soybeans, soybean meal, and sugar far 
outstrip local supplies. Vegetable oil and tobacco, though still 
net export crops, show decreasing exportable surpluses. Imports of 
peanuts, mung beans, and corn could be required to maintain stable 
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internal prices. Indonesia's net positive balance of agricultural 
trade may be maintained by increasing exports of coffee, rubber, 
and fisheries products, but it is likely that overall agricultural 
import growth will more than keep pace with the growth in total 
agricultural exports. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 





U.S. Exports Down in 1981 





While U.S. exports to Indonesia (based on U.S. statistics) grew by 
58 percent in 1980 to reach $1,544 million, U.S. exports fell 16 
percent in 1981 to $1,297 million. Indonesian exports to the 
United States, meanwhile, which had risen 43 percent in 1980 to 
$5,183 million, rose an additional 16 percent to $6,022 million. 

In 1981, 78 percent of U.S. imports from Indonesia were crude 
petroleum ($4,668 million). Next in importance were petroleum 
products ($411 million), rubber ($403 million), coffee ($174 mil- 
lion), unwrought tin ($100 million), electronic components and 
parts ($49 million), wearing apparel ($38 million), spices ($35 
million), natural gas ($29 million), and plywood and veneer ($28 
million). Major U.S. exports to Indonesia were: agricultural prod- 
ucts--$402 million--wheat ($130 million), cotton ($92 million), 
oilseeds ($87 million), and rice ($46 million); chemical and re- 
lated products--$237 million--synthetic resins ($82 million), 
organic chemicals ($52 million), and inorganic chemicals ($46 mil- 
lion); and machinery and transport equipment--$444 million--engi- 
neering and construction equipment ($77 million), aircraft ($54 
million), measuring instruments ($36 million), and pumps ($35 mil- 
lion). During 1981, as in 1980, the United States continued to 
rank second after Japan in providing about 13 percent of Indonesia's 
imports and taking around 20 percent of Indonesia's exports. Japan, 
in contrast, provides about 30 percent of Indonesia's imports and 
takes nearly 50 percent of its exports. 


While there may be a number of reasons for the decline in U.S. ex- 
ports to Indonesia in 1981, there are two major reasons that come 
immediately to mind. First, U.S. aircraft exports to Indonesia 
were down substantially in 1981 from $208 million in 1979 and $280 
million in 1980 to only $54 million in 1981. Indonesian imports 
of Boeing and McDonnell Douglas aircraft in 1979 and 1980 were 
changed primarily to imports of Airbus in 1981. Indonesia will, 
however, take delivery of two Boeing 747's in 1982. The second 
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reason and one that will continue to haunt U.S. exporters at least 
in the short run, is the value of the dollar vis-a-vis the curren- 
cies of Indonesia's other major trading partners. In the period 
March 1981-March 1982, while the value of the rupiah depreciated 

4 percent against the U.S. dollar, the value of the rupiah appre- 
ciated 10 percent against the Japanese yen, 17 percent against the 
French franc and the British pound sterling, and 7 percent against 
the Deutsche mark. 


Countertrade and Other Regulations 





American firms interested in competing for large Indonesian con- 
tracting and tendering opportunities should be aware of government 
asures which seek to promote local industry, "pribumi" entrepre- 
sheets. the transfer of technology, promotion of non-oil exports 
PE OMOES employment. KEPPRES 10, issued in January 1980, es- 
Procurement Guidance Team which reviews all government 
urement contracts over Rp. 500 million ($750,000) for price and 
ance with government policies to promote domestic products 
services. KEPPRES 14A, issued in March 1980, regulates the 
expenditure and management of state budget funds to ensure that the 
provisions which establish preferential treatment for domestic sup- 
liers are observed. In awarding major contracts, the Indonesian 
overnment examines other factors in rere to eli: quality, 
terms. Of particular importance is the use of local 
the development of local contracting expertise. 


to these measures, the government has recently announced 

willingness to help stimulate Indonesian non-oil exports would 
be pera factor taken into consideration in awarding contracts. 
This export counterpurchase policy was an additional export promo- 
tion measure formally adopted in January 1982. The policy links 
contracts in excess of Rps. 500 million ($750,000) executed by the 
government, nondepartmental government institutions, and state 
enterprises which are financed by funds from the state budget or 
export credits to an obligation by the foreign exporter to purchase 
an equal amount of certain Indonesian export commodities. Some 
general features of the policy include the following: (1) purchases 
by a foreign exporter who wins a tender should be additional to 
normal export transactions with the country of origin of the im- 
ported commodity, (2) export to a third country is only allowed if 
it is a new market for the Indonesian export commodity or by special 
permission, and (3) the export obligation should be completed no 
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later than completion of delivery under the procurement contract; 
a penalty equal to 50 percent of the value of any unfulfilled ex- 
port undertaking will be charged upon completion of the procure- 
ment contract. Indonesian non-oil commodities that may be used 
to meet the counterpurchase requirement are, among others, rubber, 
coffee, pepper, tobacco, dried cassava, cement, sawn timber, ply- 
wood, other processed wood products, and certain textile products. 


The government realizes that the administration and enforcement of 
the counterpurchase policy will be a very complex undertaking. 

The government insists that it will be flexible in administering 
the policy, particularly in terms of applying the penalty clause 
against companies who have made good faith efforts to meet counter- 
purchase requirements. American exporters interested in selling 
to government agencies where counterpurchase is to be applied 
should examine all facets of this policy carefully with their 
banks, trading companies, and the Indonesian authorities. The 
Embassy is prepared to discuss the policy with any interested 
American exporter and to make appointments as needed with Indo- 
nesian officials. 


An additional outcome of the export promotion measures adopted in 
January 1982 has also been of concern to foreign shipping companies. 
In order to promote exports, the Ministry of Communications lowered 
port and mooring fees by 50 percent and certain warehouse fees by 
as much as 80 percent. These reductions only apply to Indonesian 
national carriers and do not apply to foreign flag carriers. In 
addition, in what seems to be an effort to bypass Singapore as a 
transshipment point for Indonesian imports and exports, the Indo- 
nesian authorities are seeking to equalize shipping rates from 
Indonesian ports to the U.S., Europe, and Japan with rates between 
Singapore and the above countries. A new KEPPRES (18/82) recently 
issued orders that should Indonesian national carriers be avail- 
able, all Indonesian government imports and exports must be carried 
in Indonesian bottoms. As with the counterpurchase policy, many of 
the above regulations are new and it is not yet evident what the 
full effect upon foreign exporters, importers, and shipping com- 
panies will be. 


Project Financing 


World Bank and Asian Development Bank projects in Indonesia con- 
tinue to be of considerable interest to American business. Many 
of these projects have provided sales and service opportunities 
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for competitive firms while other projects concentrated in infra- 
structural and training areas are providing the foundation for 
viable private sector development in the future. Combined World 
Bank and ADB loans to Indonesia were over $1 billion in 1981 and 
will likely remain at $1-1.3 billion annually for the next few 
years. 


As the Indonesian current account continues in deficit, project 
and export credit financing will likely become even more important 
than they have been in the past. This factor will tax the crea- 
tivity of American business, banking, and the EXIM Bank to compete 
with increasingly aggressive European competition. Japan, of 
course, remains the major competitive export sales presence in 
Indonesia, but this market is rapidly becoming a "target of oppor- 
" for aggressive European salesmanship and imaginative, 
innovative European financing proposals. 


+11 1+ 
CUNIL1TY 


Competing for Major Projects 





The continuing GOI program of economic development includes high 
levels of planned activity in major capital projects and an expanded 
effort to increase basic industrialization, both of which offer 
excellent opportunities for increased U.S. involvement. The 
government is constructing or is planning major projects in refin- 
eries, LNG expansion, petrochemicals, power (both distribution and 
transmission), mining (particularly in coal), cement, and wood 
products and paper. The private sector interest in cement, forestry, 
and wood products is especially pronounced and offers excellent 
sales opportunities for American firms. The government is encourag- 
ing investment in backward and forward linkages in areas such as 
automotive manufacturing and agro-industry. There is considerable 
American private investment interest in these areas which would 
likely increase the chances for American follow-on sales. American 
firms interested in actively following Indonesian projects should 
visit the area regularly and consider appointing an aggressive 
Indonesian agent. 


Interested U.S. firms should request from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce the Embassy's periodic comprehensive Major Projects List, 
which is updated regularly. This list, in addition to describing 
projects by name and noting estimated cost, also identifies the 
funding source, projected agreement/contract date, status, and the 
name and address of key contacts. Firms wanting to sell in 
Indonesia will also be interested in the schedule of trade promotion 
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events planned in Indonesia by the Foreign Commerical Service for 
Fiscal Year 1983 (October 1, 1982 - September 1983). Events 

include both catalog and video catalog exhibits as well as technical 
seminars and trade missions with themes such as telecommunications, 
plastic manufacturing and raw materials, food processing and pack- 
aging, marine equipment, shipping and support facilities, energy, 
and mining and extraction machinery. These events offer an excel- 
lent opportunity for entering the Indonesian market. 


Detailed and up-to-date information on market prospects and selling 
in Indonesia, as well as the above exhibitions and Foreign Com- 
mercial Service-sponsored participation in them can be obtained 
from any of the 48 offices of the U.S. Commercial Service located 
throughout the United States. Particularly useful for newcomers 
to the market is a Commerce Department publication entitled, 
"Marketing in Indonesia." Studies on a number of these sectors 
and product categories in the Indonesian economy are also avail- 
able. Companies and their representatives will also find the 
Commercial and Economic Sections of the American Embassy in 
Jakarta and the American Consulates in Surabaya and Medan valuable 
sources of information, assistance, and advice on doing business 
in this market. It is suggested that those businesspeople plan- 
ning to travel to Indonesia write or telex the Embassy's Commercial 
Section at least 3 weeks before their visit to ensure that any 
business appointments they wish to schedule or assistance they 
require can be provided or arranged prior to their arrival. It is 
also recommended that business travelers make hotel reservations 
in Jakarta, Medan, or Surabaya prior to arrival. The Embassy's 
address is: American Embassy, Medan Merdeka Selatan 5, Jakarta, 
Indonesia. Businesspeople writing from the United States are 
encouraged to use the APO: American Embassy, Box 1, APO San 
Francisco 96356. The Embassy's telephone number is 340001-9 and 
its telex number is 44218 AMEMBJKT. 


5. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 








